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Your Appraisal Is Needed 


The National Elementary Principal 
is published for the sole purpose of 
helping you in your work. It is the 
desire of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals to be of more service 
to its members next year; therefore, we 
would appreciate constructive criticism 
from you—just as much as you have 
time to give us. 

Would you like for us to continue 
publishing specific articles as we have 


done this year? Would you like to have 
us publish each month (provided they 
come in) the list of reports of things 
our members are doing, so that you 
may write to the person carrying on 
some activity in which you are inter- 
ested? 

This is a time in which the life of 
our country is definitely at stake and 
to win this war everyone of us has a 
job to do. Ours is education. 
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BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Published in October, December, February, April, June, and July by the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association of the United States, 
All elementary principals—administrative, supervisory, and teaching—are eligible to active 
membership in this department. The payment of $3 dues entitles active members to attend 
all meetings of the department, to hold office, to vote, and to receive the Bulletins. 
Associate membership may be had by all members of the National Education Association 
who are actively engaged in any phase of school work by paying the regular membership 
fee of $3. They are entitled to all privileges except the right to vote and hold office. 
Subscription to non-members is $3 per year; single copies of the Yearbook, $2; December, 
February, and June issues of the Bulletin, 25 cents; October and April issues (Official 


Reports) 50 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter November 20, 1922, at the postoffice at Washington, D. C., 
under Act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided 
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Looking Ahead at Twenty-One! 


The year 1941-42 is one to be long remem- 
bered for it brings to a close the twenty-first 
year of the organization of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Now that the 
Department has become of age, it is a time to 
look ahead, and to plan for even greater ac- 
complishments during the years to come. We 
invite all members to help us make this long- 
term program. 


Contents 


Summer Use of School Plant and Personnel for 


ING 13655 50s Ve Oa ewe eeu rae eA 196 
Educational Policy Concerning Young Children 
and the War 198 
Activities of School Children Related to the War 
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Convention Program ...... 200 
What Will You Do This Summer?............ 203 
Enriching the Language Arts Through Dramatics 
Beare terete fetes rere ere 206 
Speech Improvement in the Elementary School— 
5. Pe eer ene ere 211 
Reading Readiness—King ................. 214 
Clubs for Children of the Intermediate Grades— 
IR ca ar, 'acb ack eo nek cea aa 218 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions 222 
Books .... 223 


WORTH 
KNOWING— 


THE DEPARTMENT 
Becomes of Age will be the 
center of attention at the 
banquet of the D.E.S.P., 
Tuesday evening, June 30. 
Brown Palace Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colorado. Special rec- 
ognition will be given to 
all past presidents and life 
members of the Depart- 


ment. 
SEE 


THE DENVER Ele- 
mentary School Principals 
will have charge of the 
Tuesday afternoon, June 
30, General Session of the 
D.ESP. 


——————————E———— 


THE ACQUAINTANCE 
Breakfast of the D.E.S.P. 
will be held at the Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado, Monday, June 
29, 7:30 a.m. 


EE 


REGISTRATION for 
the Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence on Elementary Educa- 
tion will be held on Mon- 
day, July 6, but members 
of the Conference may 
enter the dormitory begin- 
ning at 2:00 o’clock on 
Saturday, July 4. The first 
meal to be served will be 
dinner on Saturday eve- 
ning, July 4, and the last 
meal will be the noonday 
meal on Saturday, July 18. 


——— 


HEALTH AND 
SAFETY would be a splen- 
did theme for your pro- 
gram next year. If you are 
planning your program 
now, may we suggest that 
you strive to see that every 
child in your school is 
made physically fit as far 
as medical science is pos- 
sible. 
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Summer Use of School Plant and Personnel 
for War Services 


(This report was approved by the U. S. Office of Education Wartime Commission April 27, 
1942, on recommendation of the Divisional Committee on State and Local School Administra- 
tion. The following is that portion of the report which applies to elementary schools, and 
which has been prepared by a committee of the Wartime Commission composed of: Francis 
S. Chase, Chairman, Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Robert W. Eaves, Elementary School Principal, Washington, D. C.; Russell M. 
Grumman, Director of Extension, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; 
Paul Loser, Superintendent of Schools, Trenton, New Jersey; and Eugene W. Pruitt, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Frederick, Maryland.) 


To America’s schools, the summer comes not as a time for vacation but as 
an opportunity for pointing up their services toward certain basic objectives 
highlighted by the needs of the armed forces and of war production. Every 
school system should consider how its personnel, plant, and equipment may 
be used during the coming summer to contribute to war services and to provide 
war service training courses. 

Special War Services for All Types of Schools—School personnel, 
plant, and equipment may contribute significantly to the war services rendered 
in the community. Among the services which deserve consideration are the 
following: 

1. To set up information service offices in certain strategic school buildings 
in urban and rural communities to provide, in collaboration with the Office of 
Civilian Defense and other Government Agencies, information in reference to 
such aspects of the war effort as selective service, commodity rationing pro- 
grams, air-raid warden service, and opportunities for training and recreation. 
This office might be operated by volunteer personnel recruited from qualified 
persons. ' 

2. To carry on programs of salvage and conservation during the summer 
months under the direction of school personnel. 

3. To continue the promotion and sale of war savings stamps and bonds. 

4. To establish additional provision for nursery schools, kindergartens, play- 
grounds, or other informal groups, in areas where mothers are employed and 
small children are neglected. Programs for this purpose may be worked out 
cooperatively with P.-T.A. or recreation and child guidance departments and 
may involve the use of volunteer student personnel under competent direction. 

5. To make buildings available through the cooperation of appropriate com- 
munity organizations for social events and entertainment for service men and 
war workers. 

6. To make buildings available for housing youth engaged in farm work, 
and other groups of war workers, and service men on leave. 

7. To make buildings available to organizations such as the Red Cross and 
defense groups to carry on training activities essential to war effort. 

8. To make available play facilities, particularly swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
and playgrounds for community use. 
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9. To make school buses available, where regulations permit, for all types 
of transportation necessary to the war effort. 

10. To cooperate with the National Government in rendering services such 
as registration for selective service and commodity rationing. 

11. To organize groups of young people to continue the cultivation of victory 
gardens under proper supervision. 

12. To make school kitchens and cafeterias available for canning and preserv- 
ing of fruits and vegetables. 

13. To make school library service available to pupils and to the general 
public for recreational reading and war information. 

14. To cooperate with U. S. Employment Services and other agencies guiding 
students of work age to engage in some occupation during the vacation period 
that will help the war effort, especially to assist in recruiting, training, and 
supervising young people for farm work. 

15. To organize musical, dramatic, and other talent from the personnel of 
the school and community to provide entertainment and recreation for service 
men and the general public. 

16. To encourage a program of medical examination and correction for boys 
and girls with a view to preparing them for war services. This service should 
be extended especially to those who are likely to enter war services during 
the ensuing year. 

17. To make preliminary preparation for school buildings in exposed areas 
to be used as first aid or hospital centers in the event of air raids or epidemics. 

Financing the Summer Instructional and Service Programs—The 
Committee fully realizes that in some communities the financing of the suggested 
summer programs will present difficult problems. 

In most communities, however, adjustments of existing budgets, rearrange- 
ment of summer schools as now contemplated, emergency appropriations, or 
some other local means can be found that will permit the establishment of 
programs definitely planned to meet the critical needs of the war situation. 


ere 


<c¢ 

C rr1zEns should be informed concerning the conduct and the management 
of their public institutions,” says Julius Dorsey, superintendent of schools. 
Dallas, Texas, but he also adds, “The story of a school or of a school system 
cannot be told in terms of tables and statistics. The real story is the personal 
influence and power of the teachers whose personalities radiate encouragement, 
enthusiasm for learning, and zeal for achievement. Words alone cannot tell 
such a story.” In following out this statement the Dallas Public Schools have 
made extensive use of the camera to let the public know what the children are 
doing in the classroom, how they are doing it, and why they are doing it. Young 
America in Dallas is the name of this pictorial report of the Dallas Public Schools. 

Likewise the San Diego, California schools have shown by the use of pictures 
the splendid work carried on in the public schools of that city, and their report 
is entitled Our Schools in a National Emergency. What has your school system 
done along this line? 
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4 Adopted by the Wartime Commission, 
U. S. Office of Education, March 25, 1942. 


Educational Policy Concerning Young 
Children and the War 


Mary E. Leeper, Chairman 


Executive Secretary, Association of Childhood Education 


The fact that the United States is at war does not alter the fundamental 
principles of childhood education. It does call for a statement of aims in terms 
of the present crisis. The Wartime Commission seeks with other related agencies 
to guarantee for all children adequate protection, intelligent participation, and 


balanced perspective. 


Protection—Adequate protection of chil- 
dren demands: 


Utilizing, when plans are made for children, 
the experience and preparation of teachers. 

Securing responsible informed leaders. 

Obtaining suitable equipment, such as air- 
raid shelters, gas masks, and identification 
tags. 

Planning for evacuation. 

Preparing children psychologically to meet 
real and incipient fears through wholesome 
experiences, satisfying discussions and fre- 
quent drills. 

Cooperating with parents in maintaining 
children’s morale and safeguarding their de- 
velopment. 

Providing nursery school and kindergarten 
care for children under six as part of any 
plans for full day care of children of work- 
ing parents. 

Providing educational and _ recreational 
facilities for all children in defense areas. 

Expanding school facilities and services to 
supply lunches, summertime programs, super- 
vised out-of-school play, and other recrea- 
tional activities. 

Adjusting school organization and pro- 
grams to meet child and community needs. 

Recognizing that good teaching is defense 
work, 

Unifying the actions of schools with the 
home and other community agencies. 

Maintaining efficient teaching and adminis- 
trative staffs. 


Participation—/ntelligent participation by 
children includes: 


Understanding patriotism, citizenship, de- 
mocracy, and their symbols, through daily 
experiences. 

Discussing appropriate questions concern- 
ing the war. 

Sharing the war effort through doing daily 
jobs well. 

Developing independent health habits, as- 
suming individual responsibility. 

Conserving and salvaging materials for use 
in defense. 


Perspective — Balanced perspective for 
children requires: 


Sensing what America is fighting for by 
developing an understanding of democratic 
ideals through daily practice in living them. 

Seeing that America’s fight for democratic 
principles is but one part of mankind’s long 
struggle for freedom. 

Knowing the real values that war cannot 
destroy. 

Understanding the necessity for personal 
sacrifices. 

Understanding and appreciating others by 
stressing fundamental likenesses as opposed to 
superficial differences among citizens of 4 
democracy. 


The Wartime Commission looks to the schools of America to interpret and 


implement this policy. 
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«#Excerpt from a condensation of the re- 
ports of two subcommittees of the Divisional 
Committee on State and Local School Ad- 
ministration of the Wartime Commission, pre- 
pared in March, 1942—Taken from Educa- 
tion for Victory, Vol. 1, No. 4, April 15, 1942, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Activities of School Children Related to the 
War Effort 


The National emergency brings new problems to the schools as well as new 
opportunities to serve the country. Although the schools can make their maxi- 
mum contribution by providing a well-balanced program of education modified 
to fit new demands, they can also serve by introducing or expanding those 
pupil activities, in school and out, which are most likely to produce the tough 





fibre and the spirit of sharing and of service required to win the war. 
In their operation, certain principles should be observed: 


1. In all activities, emphasis should be 
placed on the conservation of all resources, 
human and material, and on the efficient 
utilization of these resources at all times in 
productive war effort. 


2. The ideals and principles emphasized in 
the classroom should be practiced in the con- 
duct of all activities. For example, group 
work on war tasks can be so handled that 
they become attacks on the racial and re- 
ligious prejudice characteristic of the Nazi 
ideology. 


3. Out-of-school activities and in-school 
work cannot be divided by any hard and 
fast line. They should, therefore, be integrated 
in accordance with best procedures in plan- 
ning for the individual student and for the 
community’s needs. 


4. The sharing and improvement of plans 
for activities should be provided for through 
a committee or council which would clear 
Suggestions and provide for checking and 
rechecking needs and developments. 


5. In view of the various demands for the 
employment of children, careful study of 
existing child labor, school attendance, and 
other related legislation is essential in order 
to preserve social gains while prosecuting the 
war effort with all possible vigor. 


6. Different emphases and different activi- 
ties are appropriate for different age-groups 
and grade levels. Very young people should 
be protected as far as possible from the re- 
sults of war, while stress is placed upon de- 
veloping their self-reliance. In the higher ele- 
mentary grades and secondary school, youth 
must have opportunities to serve in a spirit 
of devotion, loyalty, and patriotism which 
teaching at these levels should inspire. 


7. Close and active cooperation between 
the schools and all other local agencies, pub- 
lic and private, involved in the war effort is 
essential, and functional relationships should 
be worked out. Today, more than ever 
before, the school requires public support 
and sympathy and the community needs the 
zeal and the democratic practices of the mod- 
ern school. 


8. An essential resource is the school or 
public library. In preliminary planning and 
in the course of activities, librarians should 
be consulted so that present resources of the 
libraries can be utilized; additional necessary 
materials made available; and the collateral 
services of libraries, such as exhibits and 
reading and discussion programs, be prepared. 


9. Careful consideration should be given 
not only to the choice of activities which will 
be emphasized, but to the problem of work- 
ing them into the existing program by sub- 
stitution, integration, and addition. 
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Convention Program 
Department of Elementary School Principals 


Denver, Colorado 


June 28-July 2, 1942 


President, Robert H. Edgar, principal, Bedford School, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Executive Secretary, Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Hospitality Committees: 
General Chairman: J. B. Rishel, principal, Barnum School, Denver. 
Colo. 


Breakfast and Banquet Committee: Edith Henry, principal, Wyatt 
School, Denver; Edith Malins, principal, Valverde and Alameda 
Schools, Denver; and W. C. Shute, principal, Cheltenham and 
Colfax Schools, Denver. 

Tuesday Afternoon Program Committee: Mrs. Katherine Hays, 
principal, Boettcher School, Denver; and Eugene Herrington, 
principal, Ebert School, Denver. 


MONDAY BREAKFAST 
—_ 29 “ The finest way to start a convention week is by attending this Ac- 
3 tit _ quaintance Breakfast. Here you will make many new friends and meet 
7:30 a. m. many old friends, as well as hear the announcements of the activities 
planned for you during the convention. 
MONDAY GENERAL SESSION 
so In-Service Growth of School Personnel 
es oagaengaas Robert H. Edgar, President of the Department, Presiding 
:15 p. m. 


CoMMUNITY SINGING 
Leader, Ethel Combs, principal, Central-Franklin Schools, Denver, 
Colo. 
Pianist, Pearl Queree, principal, Montclair-Ashley Schools, Denver, 
Colo. 


PRESENTATION OF THE 1942 YEARBOOK 
Chairman: Nellie V. Lind, principal, Washington Park School, 
Denver, Colo., and Chairman of the DESP Editorial Com- 
mittee for 1942 


Panel Personnel: 
Irwin O. Addicott, principal, University Park School and 
director, Elementary Training School, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 
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Mrs. Elsie Adams, training teacher, sixth grade, University 
Park School, Denver, Colo. 

Helen Allphin, supervisor, upper elementary grades, Denver 
Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Louise McCartney, art and social science teacher, primary 
grades, Asbury School, Denver, Colo. 

Lois Field, sixth grade teacher, Alameda School, Denver, Colo. 

Betty Ghent, third grade teacher, Washington Park School, 
Denver, Colo. 

Doris Ardrey, physical education teacher, Washington Park 
School, Denver, Colo. 








SUMMARIZED 
GENERAL SESSION TUESDAY 
. ; ee ; June 30 
The Elementary Principal Looks Forward ie ial 
Robert H. Edgar, President of the Department, Presiding rib yng 
: p. m. 
CoMMUNITY SINGING 
Leader, Ethel Combs, principal, Central-Franklin Schools, Denver, 
Colo. 
Pianist, Pearl Queree, principal, Montclair-Ashley Schools, Denver, 
Colo. 
BusINESS MEETING 
Report of Committees 
Election of Officers 
Program Sponsored by the Denver Elementary School Principals 
Eugene Herrington, principal, Ebert School, Denver, Colo., chairman 
SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
Motion picture showing the work in Boettcher School, Denver, Colo. 
EFFICIENCY IN THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALSHIP 
Panel Discussion 
BANQUET TUESDAY 
“ ” June 30 
The Department Becomes of Age  -eceetg “I 
Robert H. Edgar, President of the Department, Presiding Hotel 
6:00 p. m. 
The Department of Elementary School Principals will celebrate its 
twenty-first birthday at the banquet in Denver. In honor of this accom- 
plishment, life members and past presidents of the Department will 
receive special recognition. The speaker of the evening will be Dr. 
Worth McClure, superintendent of schools, Seattle, Washington, who 
was one of the organizers of the Department and its second president. 
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WEDNESDAY 
July 1 
Cosmopolitan 
Hotel 

10:00 a. m. 


WEDNESDAY 
July 1 
2:15 p. m. 


REPRESENTATIVES MEETING 
Robert H. Edgar, President of the Department, Presiding 


All state, district, county, and city Representatives of the Depart. 
ment of Elementary School Principals will meet to make plans for the 
enrollment campaign for next year. Presidents and Secretaries of Ele. 
mentary School Principals’ Associations and Clubs are invited to be 
present at this important meeting. 


JOINT MEETING 


With the American Association of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 


Physical Education in the Elementary School 


How Far SHOULD THE ScHoot Go IN MAKING THE CHILD PHYSICALLY 
Fit? 
Isabel Tucker, principal, Festus Wade School, St. Louis, Mo. 


A PuysICcAL EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Speaker to be selected. 


DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR 


Exhibits—In the new exhibit hall of the City Auditorium will be 
displays that are helpful and suggestive to principals. On the lower 
level of the hall the Denver Committee is going to have a “hospitality 
house,” which is being planned for the comfort of the convention 
guests. Here the states of the Rocky Mountain area will display 
many interesting exhibits. 


ered 
EDUCATION: For DEATH—or for LIFE? 


TT on School Executive, a magazine widely circulated among school 
superintendents, principals, and supervisors, presents in its May, 1942 
issue an interesting contrast between Nazi and American school practices, 
for the purpose of impressing American educators with the importance of 
devising techniques as effective in teaching democracy as Nazi techniques 
have been in training youths to become fanatic followers of Hitler. 

Dr. Gregor Ziemer, author of EDUCATION FOR DEATH says, “If 
our students, parents, and administrators firmly resolve that education for 
life is more worthy of survival than education for death, then American 
ingenuity will devise ways and means to make it survive. One thing 
seems fairly obvious—they cannot both survive in this shrinking world 
of ours. Young Germany is awake and ready to die. Let Young America 
be awake and ready to live!” 

The School Executive, published at 470 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., may decide to run a series of such contrasts. 


LS es 
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What Will You Do This Summer ? 


If you wish to combine a rich experience in education with 
a delightful vacation, you can do so at the Sixth Annual Con- 
ference on Elementary Education which the Department of 
Elementary School Principals is sponsoring in cooperation with 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, July 6-17, 1942. It is not 
a question of being in sight of the grandeur of the Rockies, you 
are in the mountains. Boulder is located where the plains and 
mountains meet. There are fifteen trails for hikers in Boulder 
Mountain Park, ranging from one mile to eight miles in length, 
and all starting at the city limits. For those who care to make 
trips by car, Boulder is in an hour’s driving time on good roads 
from Estes Park, Central City, Lookout Mountain, and other 
points of interest. There are innumerable short drives in the 
mountains between towering peaks. The city is on Highway 
Number Seven—only thirty-two miles from Denver. The tem- 
perature is delightful. Planned trips represent a part of the 
program. 

Theme—tThe theme of the Conference is, “The Language 
Arts in the Elementary School.” 

Direction—Harl R. Douglass, director of the College of 
Education, will be the Director of the Conference. He will be 
assisted in organizing and managing the Conference by Eva G. 
Pinkston, executive secretary of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, of the N.E.A.; Harold V. Baker, principal, 
Daniel Webster Elementary School, New Rochelle, New York; 
William A. Black, instructor in education, University of Colo- 
rado; Dwight Hamilton, elementary school supervisor, State 
Department of Education, Denver. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Morning 


Monday— Harl R. Douglass—“Elementary Education in War Time” 
July 6, 1942 Robert H. Edgar—‘Greetings” 
R. E. Ellsworth—“The Colorado Library and How to Use 
It” 
Willard E. Givens—‘‘The Challenge of the Times” 


Tuesday— Derwood Baker—“Workshop Principles and Techniques” 
July 7,1942 Enoch Dumas—“Can We Reduce Gullibility ?” 
Gertrude Hildreth—‘New Trends and Practices in Ele- 
mentary Education” 


Wednesday— Dorothy Van Alstyne—Techniques of the Parent-Teacher 
July 8, 1942 Conference” 
Mildred Biddick—‘“Preparing Curricular Materials as a 
Means of Teacher In-Service Growth” 
Harold V. Baker—‘The Administration of Schools Under 
War Conditions” 
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Thursday— 
July 9, 1942 


Friday— 
July 10, 1942 


Monday— 
July 13, 1942 


Tuesday— 
July 14, 1942 


Wednesday— 
July 15, 1942 


Thursday— 
July 16, 1942 
Friday— 
July 17, 1942 


Helen Gumlick—“The Induction of New Teachers” 
Rufus H. Palmer—“Learning Through Experiences” 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg—“Children in War Time” 


Roben J. Maaske—“What is Good Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School?” 

J. R. McGaughy—“Is Education a Science ?’”—Part I 

Prudence Cutright—““When Does a Teacher Complete Her 
Professional Training ?” 


Edward Davison—“An Hour of Anthology” 
Gertrude Hildreth—‘The Parents Responsibility for the 
Child’s Education” 


Leila Trollinger—‘Visual Education 


School” 


in the Elementary 


J. R. McGaughy—“Is Education a Science ?”—Part II 
John Schoolland—‘War Tension and Mental Hygiene of 


Children” 


Bruce Shulkey—“Evaluation of Pupil Growth in The Ele- 
mentary School” 

Hannah Logasa—“The Elementary School Library” 

Sidonie M. Gruenberg—“The Family in a World at War” 


Prudence Cutright—Teaching the Ways of Democracy” 
Harold V. Baker—“Reporting Pupil Progress to Parents” 


Harl R. Douglass—Au Revoir 
The Officers of the Department of Elementary School 


Principals 


There will be the following afternoon lectures: 


Thursday— 
July 9, 1942 


Thursday— 
July 16, 1942 


Paul McKee—“Language in the Elementary School” 


Paul McKee—‘Reading in the Elementary School” 


Upon 


Applied to 





SEMINARS 
OS ee .. Language Arts 
William A. Black ..Promoting Hemispheric Solidarity 
Through Activities Based 
Latin America 
NS C13: oat eae oda hace ween exw keen cue Evaluation of Pupil Growth in the 
Elementary Schools 
oy osc bald caw clelue aaa daane Oo ..Curriculum and Methods in Arith- 
metic in the Elementary School 
Re er errr ..Teaching the Ability to Evaluate 
Materials Read and Related Skills 
SIE OIE 8 cea cb aa cecececaeseoes Mental Hygiene as 
Classroom, Teacher, and Pupil 
I ag 5's 25 cia did 's ws Cs des west toes erssk PEGE Integrating Social Studies and the 
Language Arts 
MN, i720 siden uns ce oped wawnneanen ..Adapting the Reading Program to 
the Needs of the Individual Child 
I soos. 5 nas sf ocacalee ce meee re ak ae The Activity Curriculum and In- 
tegrative Teaching 
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Rufus Palmer—First Week ... eee ......Community Resources Useful in 


Instruction 

Wilhelmina Hill—Second Week ee Current Trends in the Social 
Studies in the Elementary School 

Hannah Logasa : Ka Rag matt .......The Modern Elementary School 
Library 

ar i RN 5055 5 dcp sacs sieematnd bint eased eee Problems of Administration and 
Organization in the Elementary 
Schools 

J. B. Schoolland Sis pandas alee Mental Hygiene— School Adminis- 
tration and Democracy 

MM NNO irs aidan ada Aho ERROR sss eee Personnel Records and Their Use 
in the Elementary School 

Leila Trollinger ua we ... Visual Aids in the Elementary 
School 

Dorothy Van Alstyne.............. ....Diagnostic and Remedial Tech- 


niques in Reading 


Registration, Housing Accommodations, Credits, and Tuition—Be- 
ginning at 9:00 o’clock, Saturday, July 4, the Housing Committee will be on duty 
to help those who need assistance. 

Beginning at 2:00 o’clock on Saturday, July 4, and on Sunday, July 5, regis- 
trants will be admitted to the dormitory but cannot complete registration until 
Monday morning. Registration for all will be held on Monday, July 6, from 8:00 
A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

The housing rate, including board and room for those housed in the dormi- 
tory, will be $30.00 for the two weeks. Arrangements for those not housed in the 
dormitory will be made in fraternity and sorority houses, attractive tourist’s cab- 
ins, private homes, and hotels. 

The registration fee of $17.00 will include tuition and the report of the pro- 
ceedings (available later). 

Additional Credit May be Earned—Any member of the Conference on 
Elementary Education may register for the remainder of the Summer Session 
upon payment of the necessary tuition and fees, which are: 

Undergraduate, non-resident—$26.00 plus fees 
Graduate Student, non-resident—$28.00 plus fees 
Resident Undergraduate—$23.00 plus fees 
Graduate Resident Student—$25.00 plus fees 

Registration will follow the Conference July 20 and the session will close 
August 22. 

Reduction in Tuition for Those Attending Summer School as Well 
as the Conference—A refund of $10.00 will be made to those who pay for a 
full student load for the First Term of the Summer Session and who also pay the 
$17.00 fee for the Conference on Elementary Education. This refund will be 
made by the Director of the Summer Session only to those summer school stu- 
dents enrolled in the First Term. Registration for the First Term is June 12-13; 
the session closes July 17. 

The Library—Recent Publications on Elementary Education will be avail- 
able to the members of the Conference in the University Library. 

Mailing Address for the Conference—Elementary School Principals’ Con- 
ference, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
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Enriching the Language Arts Through 
Dramatics 


John Bertram Gurskey 


Principal, The Ridgway School, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


The old saying that everyone loves a play is as true today as ever. Children 
are no exception, for when they are healthy and normal they will manifest a de- 
sire for this natural expression, and the wise and skillful teacher will utilize 
dramatics, in breaking down the mind set, that work is “have to” and substitut- 
ing the “want to” of play. The results achieved through this change of attitude 
are infinitely superior both in quantity and quality and the children by far the 
happier. 

Dramatics, after all, is highly organized play and offers a rare opportunity for 
this play element in becoming a part of the children’s natural thinking and act- 
ing. It is in these natural settings that real growth and learnings take place, for 
the children themselves have been the creators and developers. 

The language arts lend their characteristics more naturally to dramatics than 
most activities in the elementary school and should, therefore, be vastly enriched 
through interchange and close relationships. Also, there are certain objectives for 
the language arts so definitely set up and emphasized over and over in dramatics 
that the desired habits become permanent. These important functions dare not 
be overlooked nor denied. 

Politeness, courtesy, or manners, name the quality by any term you choose, 
is dramatics aids in establishing and perpetuating the habit. Working together 
in the group to plan the play, awaiting one’s turn to speak, submerging the “I 
am” to the “‘we are’’, creating sensitivity to others’ desires and wishes as well as 
cheerful pleasant responses to questions, are all to be secured for the searching. 

Enthusiasm and interest, the awareness of the responsibility of having some- 
thing worthwhile to say and that everyone else present is observing, is a positive 
reminder for clear thoughts and plain, pleasing utterance. 

Naturalness comes into the picture, too, for we are striving for individuality 
and the spontaneity of children’s speech give it the qualities that charm us most. 

In the Ridgway School we have come to realize the importance of dramatics in 
our program and avail ourselves of every possible opportunity to observe and 
study our groups in the natural dramatic settings where all sense of inequality 
is discarded, where every child is his natural self and where, in normal and life- 
like situations, children play and work together in a manner which savors of the 
democratic spirit. 

Whenever a unit of learning is in the process, and one can never predict when 
the suggestion may be offered, some child will express his notion that “This will 
make a dandy play” and immediately the group, if the reaction is favorable, sets 
to work on one of the most interesting and exciting experiences in the school pro- 
gram. The teacher, in the background as a vital part of the enterprise, though 
definitely and craftily “off stage’’ most of the time, has splendid opportunities to 
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observe the learnings, reactions, and responses of each child in the activity 
whether it be in the cast or in some assisting duty. 

Usually it is our custom to set aside other activities and permit the play to gain 
its own speed, for when once the tempo has been established there is little else to 
consider, except perhaps, the teacher’s ritardando. We have notice that when the 
play once gets well under way we have many fine openings for related subject 
matter and with careful manipulation we not only accomplish any prescribed 
work but also discover we have gained more than would ordinarily be accom- 
plished. 

In offering the following play as a typical example and which, by no means 
is the best ever staged, we have checked only the spelling, since nearly ninety 
percent of the membership of the group is of foreign parentage. We have not 
altered the play itself for while there are weak spots in it, still the pupils were 
striving for certain objectives which might have been lost completely had the 
teacher revisioned the pupil attempts. Rather, we have been more interested in 
certain learnings, skills, and attitudes and for these we have sacrificed any slip- 
ups which may have limited the play from being a dramatic masterpiece. 

The class is a typical fifth grade group with a rich background of European 
heritage. The little girl who suggested the play and worked so vigorously in writ- 
ing and producing it was born of Hungarian parents. This may account for cer- 
tain names and expressions. The suggestion came during an English discussion 
period after a unit of study of home life in various lands. The group elected a 
chairman, who in turn, selected a committee which set to work with gleeful antici- 
pation. From this point on, the entire development was in the hands of the pupils 
with the teacher present for consultation whenever necessary. While not every 
pupil was in the cast, there were countless other details to be worked out and 
the group acted as a whole, which, of course, made the experience so delightful 
and healthy for all. 


WHAT JANOS DISCOVERED 


CHARACTERS 
(In One Family) (In Another Family) 
THE FATHER THE FATHER 
THE MOTHER THE MOTHER 
Sart, TITI, STEVE, PETE 
Janos, ANDREW, AND MICHAEL JULIE, AND MAry 


Scene I. The kitchen of a busy household. There is much noise and excitement for it is 
nearing supper time. 

Scene II. The same kitchen, with the supper table set and the family gathered around the 
table eating the evening meal. 


Scene III. The living room. The same evening. 


The Menu for Supper 


Cabbage Soup 
Hungarian Pastry 
Pigs in Blankets “kajosta 
Cakes 


” 
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ScENE I 


MortuHer: (Busy about the kitchen preparing 
meal.) Oh, my, it is nearly time for sup- 
per. Where has the afternoon gone? I did 
not.think the hour was so late. Janos, my 
boy, fetch me straw for the fire. 

(Janos goes for the straw.) 

Sarr: May I help you, Ma-Ma? 

MortHer: Yes, my dear, some fresh water 
from the well, please. 

(Janos enters with straw and begins the 
fire.) 

MortHer: (to Titi who has been reading) 
Titi, go, please, and fetch me some eggs 
from the hen house. 

(Titi goes for the eggs.) 
Janos, what a fine fire you have. 
day you shall have a fine wife. 

Janos: Why do you say that, Ma-Ma? 

Mortuer: He who can build a fine fire can 
find a fine wife always. 

Janos: But, Ma-Ma, I do not wish a wife. 
I like home and you and Sari and Titi. 
Moruer: Ah, me, some day you will change 
your tune. (to Sari who has come in) Sari, 

will you help me with the meat? 

Sarr: Egen, Ma-Ma. 

(Sari begins to wash the rice and places it 
in the kettle to boil.) 

MoruHer: And you, Titi, will you help me 
with the cabbage? Make sure that every 
leaf is washed well and very, very clean. 
(Titi sets to work.) 

Motue_r: I shall fix the pastry so all the food 
is ready at once. 

Titi: Will not Pa-Pa be surprised when he 
returns home and smells the supper? 

Janos: Um-um. The soup already smells 
good. I wish supper time were here now, 
I’m so hungry. 

Moruer: Ah, Janos, boys are always hungry. 
But I must taste the soup. 

(The mother lifts the lid and takes a spoon 
to taste the soup. Janos and Sari stand 
tip-toe near the stove.) 

Tit1: He who stands far away smells best. 

Janos: Ah, but he who is nearest may sample. 

Moruer: But not this time. I will not have 
your supper spoiled. 

(Mother goes to the table for a larger 
spoon and Janos tries to sample the soup. 
He burns his finger.) 

Janos: Oh, O-O-O0-O! It is hot. 

MorHer: Janos, you make a fine fire to be 
sure and the fire will make the supper 
hot, too. Remember that. 

(Janos walks away a bit ashamed.) 


Some 


Moruer: Girls, when you have finished you 


may set the table. Sari, be sure there is a 
knife and fork and spoon for each of us, 
And Titi, be sure you have the spoons for 
soup and the butter for the biscuits. 
Tit1: Mother, I can hardly wait. 

MoruHer: But you must. It is time now to 
call father and the others from the field. 

Sart: May I, Mother? 

MortHer: Yes, now, at once. 

(Sari goes out to call the workers from 
the field.) 

Curtain 

ScENE II 
(The fire burns brightly. The children 
are preparing themselves for supper. There 
is much talking and noise. Everyone is 
busy. The father and other children enter.) 

Janos: Hurry, hurry everyone. I’m so 
hungry. 

Sart: You are always hungry, Janos. 

Tritt: I’m ready. 

Moruer: When we are all ready we shall be 
seated, quietly. 

FATHER: How hungry the cooking has made 
me—or perhaps it was the sun and fresh 
air. 

Mortuer: No need to jest—if you are hungry, 
let us begin at once. 

(Mother and Father sit and the children 
take their places. Everyone is quiet and 
while Father offers Grace.) 

Janos: Mother, may I lift the lid? 

MortuHer: The lid is hot, Janos. I must do 
that. Andrew, did you have a hard day 
in the field ? 

ANDREW: Oh, not so hard. 
many things to see and hear. 
family of quail. 


There were so 
I found a 





renee 





Mortuer: Andy, a bevy, I have told you, not | 


a family. 

ANDREW: Then, a bevy of quail and how 
they flew. 

FATHER: There are many stones in the field. 


We must gather these so the crops will be | 


finer. 

ANDREW: The sun was hot, very hot. 

FATHER: Oh, but a fine day for planting. 

MicwaeEL: The sugar beets are nearly ready to 
gather. 

Tit1: Ma-Ma, may I remove the soup dishes? 

Moruer: Please, Titi. 

ANDREW: Ma-Ma, why not soup, more often? 
Tis so good. 

MIcHAEL: Pa-Pa, are you too tired to play 
for us tonight ? 
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2 IIE 


FaTHER: If you must dance, then I shall play 
for you. 

Sart: How kind you are to us, Father. 

MICHAEL | 

JANOS 

MoTHER: Janos, where are your manners? 
And remember, there is still more supper. 

Sari: Ma-Ma, may I invite the Nagys over 
tonight to dance with us? 

MorHer: Yes, and I can sew while you dance. 

FATHER: They must not forget their ’cello. 

MortHer: Shall we save our dessert for to- 
night ? 

CHILDREN: Yes, what fun. 

FaTHER: Then we must feed the cattle be- 
fore we dress for the evening. 

MorTHeErR: And, girls, be sure the living room 
is in order. 


: More soup, please. 


[Curtain ] 
Scene III 


(The family is gathered, reading, playing 
games.) 

Janos: Here are the Nagys. 

MotHER: Remember your manners. 
(A knock is heard and the neighbors enter, 
giving each others greetings and settling 
themselves comfortably.) 

FaTHER: I see you did not forget the ’cello. 
Are you all ready to begin? 


Sari: Yes, Father, oh yes. At once, please. 
(Father tunes the violin and. ’cello. Soon 
the music begins and the dancers take their 
places.) 

(Several dances are gone through. For 
Hungarian dances see “Dances from Old 
Home Lands.” Schirmer.) 

MorTHER: Where is Janos? 

(Janos, with his finger in his mouth, 
enters.) 

MortuHer: Are you always hungry, Janos? 

Janos: I did not wish you to forget the 
dessert, Mother. And see I have discovered 
something else. 

MotTuHer: You are much too clever, Janos. 

Janos: But it will taste so good on so warm 
an evening. May I fetch the glasses? 

MorTHer: Yes, and girls, will you help me, 
too? 

(Refreshments are served.) 

Mrs. Nacy: The evening has been so pleas- 
ant. Now, it is your turn to spend an 
evening with us. 

Janos: Will there be dessert ? 

MorTHeER: Janos, I am ashamed—where are 
your manners ? 

(All the friends say good night and as they 
leave the stage, the curtain falls.) 


The following correlating activities and skills are noteworthy: 





) through “try outs”; 


Social Activities—(1) Writing the play; (2) Casting the play; (3) Electing 
acoach; (4) Voting for a stage manager; (5) Planning the menu; (6) Solicit- 
ing the food; (7) Choosing the dances; (8) Contacting the music teacher; 
(9) Borrowing costumes; (10) Securing cooking and table equipment; (11) 
Preparing the food; (12) Scheduling rehearsals; (13) Arranging for the audi- 
torium; (14) Preparing invitations; (15) Issuing the invitations; (16) Selecting 
the ushers; (17) Preparing the stage; (18) Arranging for the play; (19) Naming 
the “clean up” group; and (20) Evaluating the play. 

Language Arts Skills—(1) Penmanship, recording thoughts; thinking 
through a problem; practice in using previous written tools; (2) Discussion 
groups regarding the most appropriate characters; oral expression provided 
(3) Parliamentary practice; (4) Discussion regarding 
necessary qualifications; setting up the standards; (5) Reading to check 
proper menu; expression developed through evaluation and proper quality of 
food; writing the menu; (6) Discussion regarding methods of acquiring the 
food; courtesy practiced through pleasing requests; (7) Discussion developed 


' through dances already known; expressions of appropriateness; (8) Expres- 


sion developed through meeting others; explaining the wishes and aims of the 
group; describing the play; (9) Conversation through social contacts; read- 
ing to determine proper costumes; writing and organization responsibility for 
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costumes; (10) Conversation through social contacts; written expression through 


organization of needs; (11) Requesting advice from others; reading and fol- | 
lowing directions; (12) Discussions of appropriate times; expressions in social 


contacts and punctuality; writing the schedules for others to read; (13) Writing 
the request to the principal; (14) Previous writing skills; reading to check 
proper methods of writing the invitations; (15) Courtesy through proper 
presentations; (16) Reading for duties of ushers; discussions regarding fit- 
ness of members; (17) Organizing and writing the duties; reading to check 
details; (18) Checking when groups are ready; discussions on final arrange- 
ments; (19) Discussion of duties; electing pupils who can act in the capacity; 
and (20) Conversation, group discussion, themes, letters, essays, stories, etc, 

Conclusion—One can readily see the broad scope of enrichment given 
the language arts through dramatics. Used in the hands of a competent teacher, 
dramatics can over-take most other activities in placing the group in a natural, 
lifelike situation where each member may be observed and analyzed. There 
are times when our pupils feel terrified to speak, when they dislike to write a 
letter, when the inspiration to read is lacking, when they feel the tension of 
physical disability and social maladjustment. Dramatics will, then, obliterate 
these inadequacies by substituting the adventure into “the land of make believe.” 
And, after all, who of us is not willing to forget ourselves and our commonplace 
existence, now and then, through such an adventure? If we as teachers recog- 
nize and evaluate this enrichment, is it not altogether natural that our pupils 
will react accordingly? Natural expression in dramatics can achieve with chii- 


dren the same pleasure, effort, and interest in language expression that teachers | 


of art can achieve. Words and. gestures are more universal and natural tools 
of expression than paints and crayons. And as we paint beautiful and lasting 


pictures why not make it joyous and with a technique that will be remembered 


always because of the wholesome participation? 


ere 


—— More Things We Ought to be Doing 


1. Give more attention to the character and virtues of practical life such as 
honesty, respect for property and rights of others. 


2. Nutrition. The undernourished are so, not always on account of a lack of food 
but on account of a lack of knowledge of the proper foods or the lack of 
proper food and eating habits. 

3. Physical education. More outdoor exercises under trained direction. Open the 
school buildings and grounds for more social life outside of school hours. 

4. Medical examination. More extensive examinations. Either get more doctors 
or examine fewer children, but make the examinations more worthwhile. 

5. Eye testing. Strong evidences of the total inadequacy of our present system 
of examination. 

6. Records. More and better health records are needed and more attention to 
personality factors as well as pupil achievement in subject matter. More and 
better trained nursing service in school.—Bulletin of the Atlanta Elementary 
Schools, As We Begin the Twenty-Fourth Week of the 70th Anniversary, 
February 16, 1942. 
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Speech Improvement in the Elementary School 


Catherine Zimmer 
Speech Re-education Teacher, Shorewood Public Schools, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


and 


Elizabeth Wild 


Teacher of Speech-English, Atwater Elementary School, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


The speech education program being developed in the Shorewood Schools 
is aimed at assisting all children to acquire speech that is easily understood, 
pleasing, and effective. It would avoid the common error of giving maximum 
opportunity to the gifted and remedial treatment to the defective, while the 
average child is allowed to acquire whatever speech habits chance may dictate, 
with no protection afforded by any knowledge of speech hygiene. 

However, when one attempts to initiate a program for speech education in 
an elementary school, such questions as these immediately come to the fore:— 


1. Is it fair to ask the classroom teacher to assume still another responsibility ? 

2. How can provision be made for specific teaching of speech when the cur- 
riculum is already crowded? 

3. How can a teacher who is not trained in speech be expected to do any 
work in this specialized field? 


Aware of these objections and potential stumbling blocks, many schools are 
nevertheless attempting to build a program that will meet the needs of the 
children in this important area, and we believe that acceptable solutions to 
these questions will be found in the program being evolved in Shorewood. 
Fundamentally, it is the child’s total personality with which the school is 
concerned. As an inseparable part of the whole, speech cannot be partitioned 
off into a narrow field by itself and ignored if convenient. Wholesome speech 
habits and a healthy personality are mutually interdependent. Moreover, the 
curriculum is always sufficiently flexible to provide for whatever will contribute 
in a significant way toward making the child a happier, better adjusted person. 

Before entering upon a specific description of what has been done and what 
is being planned at Shorewood, it should be explained that the entire program 
is the result of close cooperation among the curriculum coordinator, the class- 
room teachers, and the speech correctionist. Those teachers who have little 
speech training at present are working closely with the specialist, whereas the 
classroom teachers who have a rich background in speech assume leadership 
in the planning and execution of the work. The previous speech training of the 
teachers is supplemented by such means as talks and discussions at curriculum 
meetings, conferences with the specialist, and recommended reading in books 
and periodicals. Further courses in speech at summer school are encouraged. 

It should also be understood that the correction of speech defects is the 
responsibility of the specialist, and that this re-education program is carried 
out in conjunction with the general speech training given in the classroom. 

Preliminary to planning the speech work of the primary grades, question- 
naires were sent to other schools of approximately the same size and type as 
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Shorewood, and to schools where constructive speech work was known to be 
in progress. Each of the primary teachers at Shorewood also replied to a ques- 
tionnaire, detailing what speech training had been given in the classroom in 
the past, what was considered desirable, and what methods were recommended 
for use. With this information, and with advice from others pioneering in the 
field, the Shorewood teachers developed a plan which is applicable to their 
situation. 

In the fall of 1939, each primary teacher made an analysis of the speech 
of each of her children. This was recorded on a chart provided her which had 
been thoroughly explained and discussed at an early curriculum meeting. The 
speech correctionist also examined each primary child, and during a conference 
with the teacher, the analyses were compared and a more complete under- 
standing of the problems involved was reached. In addition, a recording of 
the speech of each primary child was made and discussed in the fall (and again 
in the spring). These recordings not only supplied objective data as to pro- 
gress or lack of progress of each child, but served as motivation for improve- 
ment. Parents evidenced great interest in the recordings. 

Basic in the planning is the belief that two approaches must be made in 
speech training. Whereas mere speech drills unrelated to meaningful situations 
could not possibly be considered a desirable speech program, neither can all 
teaching of speech be incidental. Unquestionably situations need to be made 
use of as they occur throughout the day but it is both impracticable and un- 
economical, as well as inconsiderate, to expect a teacher to make a practice of 
interrupting any activity, art reading, science, to teach new speech habit. 
It seems better that the need for specific improvements be discovered and 
felt in situations that arise throughout the day, and that means to bring 
about those improvements to be taught during a regular speech period. Every 
speaking situation during the day provides opportunity for practice and fixing 
of habits begun during the speech lesson. 

The program for each grade is outlined under three principal headings 
(suggested by Alice Flickinger, Speech-English teacher of Grades 5 and 6 in 
the Lake Bluff School): 

1. Factors which affect speech training in this grade. 


2. Particular needs in this grade. 
3. Procedures which help meet these needs. 


The needs of each grade and methods for meeting them are considered for 
voice and diction, oral reading, speaking and conversation, bodily activity, 
choral speaking and dramatization. 

The speech lessons follow, as a rule, such a pattern as this:— 

1. Relaxation. 
2. Breathing exercises (given only indirectly to young children). 


3. Exercises for muscles of the lips, tongue, and jaw. 
4. Definite work upon one speech error. 


What is included under (4) may be directed toward better voice production, 
clearer enunciation, or correct pronunciation. The teacher needs at all times 
to maintain a happy atmosphere in which the children speak and act freely, 
assured of only constructive, kindly criticism. Moreover, she must supply an 
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excellent model of speech such as she need not fear the children’s imitating— 
for imitate they surely will. 

Several sample lessons for the intermediate grades are offered with the hope 
that they may help make more clear the methods used. 

One of the first lessons to be given could well be one in relaxation, since 
this is fundamental to all speech skills: 


1. Relax the head—Let the head drop gently forward on the chest, roll easily 
over one shoulder; slowly let the head roll back, letting the mouth open; 
let the head roll over the other shoulder, then back to the original position. 

. Relax the spine —Put the weight on both feet, relax the head forward on the 
chest, relax the shoulders, let the arms and hands hang limp; next relax 
the back. Try to feel like a limp rag doll, yawn several times, be as lazy 
as you can. Slowly assume an easily erect position. For good speaking you 
must be able to maintain this position. 

3. Relax the jaw and tongue——For these exercises each child should have a 
small mirror. Choose some vowel sound such as “aw,” “oo,” or “ah.” Show 
the children the correct mouth position for these sounds. Good vowel sounds 
will produce tone beauty. 


tw 


Another lesson could be definite work on a sound poorly made. Take, for 
instance, the final “ing” sound. Begin the class with some kind of relaxation, 
which should be varied. Have children sit quietly while some soft music is 
played or while the teacher reads a description of some quiet, restful place. 
Then write these words on the board:— 


1. doing 6. practicing 
2. something 7. watering 
3. selling 8. sweeping 
4. playing 9. sleeping 
5. sewing 10. going 


Have the pupils repeat the words. Then have them make up a game of ques- 
tions and answers using the words. 
Still another lesson might be based on words that children use in which 
they omit sounds, such as:— 
1. February (r) 3. regular (u) 
2. government (n) 4. poem (e) 
5. library (r) 
Another lesson period might be spent on words the children use in which 
they add sounds, such as, film (fillum), athletic (athaletic), and Henry (Henery). 
Such is the general approach and framework of speech training as it is 
being developed in our elementary schools. The entire program is subject to 
constant re-evaluation, and each of its points is being tested by actual ex- 
perience in the classroom. What eventually survives should meet with reason- 
able adequacy the lack heretofore felt in the speech training provided for 
the elementary school child in Shorewood. 





itis for Memorizing, Personal Growth Leaflets No. 191 to 196, are avail- 
able for every age from the first grade through the sixth. Any single copy may 
be had in a quantity at one cent each (minimum orders of 25; cash with orders 


for $1 or less). 
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Reading Readiness 


Ira F. King 
Principal, Bradley School, Asbury Park, New Jersey 


One of the most important phases of the educational process is in the period 
when children enter into the pleasures, mysteries, intricacies, and difficulties of 
learning to read. Such a period, commonly known as the reading readiness period, 
might be considered at any level of school attainment but we shall treat the 
matter only from the standpoint of the beginner. 

Why Nothing Was Done—Before 1937 we at Bradley School gave little 
attention to reading readiness as such. Intelligence tests were given each year 
and mental ages of pupils who went from kindergarten to first grade were esti- 
mated. Little or no use was made of mental ages as a basis for promotion from 
kindergarten to first grade, where the child was to begin the more or less difficult 
task of learning to read. In fact, the chronological age of six years was the chief 
criterion of the ability to learn to read or to do other work required in the first 
grade. 

This situation was due to a number of causes among which were, (1) the insist- 
ence of parents that John or Mary be promoted to the first grade at six years 
of age and be taught to read whether his or her mental age made the reading 
operation possible or not. Of course, most of our parents know nothing of mental 
age as it affects reading, and if they did, a majority of them would still insist on 
promotion because their neighbor’s children were promoted; (2) need of adequate 
facilities for taking care of the large number of pupils that must be taken from 
the kindergarten each half year to make room for other entries; (3) lack of oppor- 
tunity to give the proper pre-reading training to those who were promoted and 
were not able to master the beginning reading difficulties; and (4) need of re- 
search to show what factors were making for success or failure in the reading 
classes of the first grades. 

The Beginning—In 1937 the teachers read and discussed Lucile Harrison’s 
book “Reading Readiness.” As a result we decided to do something about the 
use of the data we already possessed and to extend our research to future classes. 
We hoped by this means to determine how much the success or failure of our 
boys and girls on entering first grade was due to mental age, and’ what other fac- 
tors helped to produce the conditions we found. 

In order to make our findings more definite, a chart was prepared for each first 
grade teacher who received pupils from the kindergarten. 

There were forty-six pupils in the first two classes that went to the first grade 
after this plan was put into operation. Twenty-seven out of the forty-six were 
rated good or excellent on their progress in learning to read. Of the twenty-seven 
only two had a mental age under six years and six months, and only two had a 
chronological age over six years and six months. Most of the class had chronologi- 
cal ages of five years and nine months to six years and one month. 

But there were two rated poor and seventeen rated fair. Of those rated poor, 
one had a mental age of five years and two months and one seven years and four 
months. Of those rated fair, two had a mental age under six years and three 
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others were under six years and six months. The other twelve had mental ages 
over six years and six months. The chronological ages of this group ranged from 
five years and nine months to six years and ten months. These variations signified 
that there were other factors besides mental ages that were causing failure or 
retardation in the one group and producing success in the other. 

As the results of failure have such a marked effect upon the habits, in fact, 
upon the whole personality of the child, we decided to give special attention to the 
lower half of the class. These pupils were placed in small groups to give a better 
chance for observation, and to make it possible to place those of like abilities in 
the same groups. 

The teachers were then to look for any physical defects, such as eye move- 
ments, speech impediments, and auditory troubles; also to observe emotional 
stability, influence of home environment as manifested in habits, willingness to 
cooperate with teacher and with other pupils, and anything else in the general 
make-up of the child’s personality that might prevent his grasping readily the 
reading process. This was a heavy program when the teacher had from twenty- 
five to thirty-five pupils in her room. 

After two or three months we found some of these expressions on the chart: 
inclined to be lazy, very nervous, careless, poor eye focus, immature, under- 
nourished, memory poor, lack of attention, poor organization, lack of self-control, 
dreamer, and many others. 

These were the observations of the teachers taken during the regular school 
day. The teachers were very earnest in their observations but after all these were 
opinions formulated under the stress of a full day’s work. So we felt that some- 
thing more was needed. The problem was discussed by the kindergarten teachers 
but no very definite agreement was reached. The matter was also brought before 
the principal’s meeting. Finally in 1938 we decided to use the Monroe Reading 
Aptitude Test along with the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test. 

First Real Testing—These tests were given by the kindergarten teachers to 
the children who had been in the kindergarten a half year or more and were 
approaching the age of six years. The intelligence tests were given first, so that 
the mental ages of the pupils were known before the other tests were given. This 
procedure might be questioned because of the effect it might have on the conduct 
of the other tests. There is a personality factor in the conduct of any test by a 
teacher of her own pupils and sometimes very high or very low mental ages or 
intelligence quotients do unconsciously affect results. 

However, the tests gave us a number of other factors from which to judge 
the readiness of the different members of the class to read and upon which to base 
a further program of preparedness in the kindergarten. 

In a number of cases we found that there was left eye dominance or mixed 
eye-and-hand dominance and some of these children were rated only fair in 
treading progress: Yet, we could find nothing to show that left eye dominance 
or mixed eye-and-hand dominance had an effect on the ability to learn to read. 

Miss Harrison says, “Gates and Bennett point out data to indicate that left 
eye dominance may be a cause of reading difficulty, but that this is rare among 
left eyed readers and so left eyedness need not greatly concern us as a cause of 
reading difficulty. Neither have investigators to date brought forth findings con- 
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cerning mixed eye-and-hand dominance which may make us greatly concerned 
with this factor in reading disability. Nevertheless, eye dominance may influence 
perceptual habits in the initial stage of reading; so we may be justified in listing 
these as possible factors influencing reading readiness.”’ 

Other Factors—After the facts brought out by the tests were carefully con- 
sidered, there seemed to be other factors entering into the success or failure of 
the pupils who were learning to read. For lack of a better term, we might call them 
individual personality factors. 

We found the “I-am-brighter-than-you” and the “I-can-read-better-than-you” 
child, whose ego was so prominent, obscured all the weaknesses in his own make-up 
which were evident to him in others. He was so anxious to learn words that he 
missed the meaning and did not make the most progress possible. 

Then we found the child with an inferiority complex. This child refused to try 
because he felt that others could get along so much better. Maturation will help 
this child but he has to be inspired with confidence in his own ability before 
much can be done otherwise. 

Then another was a child that was ready to burst with pent up feelings caused 
by conflict in the home, which also caused conflict outside the home. This feeling 
was so deep seated at times that little school work could be done until the cause 
of the conflict had been removed. 

We feel that in preparing the child to read we must contend with these factors 
and many more before the proper progress can be made. These factors are not 
easily discerned and they are most difficult to explain. 

We have found that it is often more difficult to adjust the super-ego child to 
the reading situation than it is the one who feels inferior, because the former 
is often anti-social. The latter needs inspiration as part of the group so that he 
will have confidence enough to undertake the task of learning to read in spite of 
his fear of failure before the group. This feeling of confidence may be engendered 
by something quite foreign to the reading. It may be by helping someone to keep 
the library in order, or watering the plants, or some other task of a room com- 
mittee in which the timid child feels that it has really done something to help the 
group. A taste of success soon brings about a desire for more. This, we have 
found, is often all that is necessary as a preliminary step to the reading process, 
and is often eliminated in the kindergarten. 

Some Things Done by the Kindergarten—The kindergarten has done 
much to aid in removing factors that might have caused reading disabilities, and 
has developed personality traits that have greatly accelerated the progress of the 
beginner in the first grade. 

It is a social leveler in that the children from the poor homes and the children 
from the better homes work together on projects and in various other ways s0 
that there is no realization of social inequality. This keeps down barriers that 
might otherwise spring up to cause embarrassment. Among the most important 
projects of the kindergarten is the one about the farm. Each fall the children are 
taken in a school bus to a large farm where they see farm machinery and farm 
animals and learn to call them by name. They see how various things grow and 
always bring back some corn on the cob. This corn is shelled by the children and 
is ground into corn meal there in the classroom. The meal is cooked and a party 
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is held at which some girls from an upper grade serve the kindergarten children. 
Then for several days the work of building barns, silos, corn cribs, and other 
buildings goes on, and trucks are busy carting vegetables and other materials 
from place to place. All through the project a vocabulary and a background of 
experience are being built up, character traits such as industry, cooperation, and 
responsibility are being developed and the chances for reading success are greatly 
increased. Story telling, story reproduction, and hand work all have an important 
bearing. These are some of the things that have been done to make the children 
more ready to carry on reading activities. 

Future Plans—We have started our present class with a Mother Goose 
Work Book in the first grade. Mother Goose provides a graded program of 
diagnostic and developmental activities which promote reading readiness. Many 
of the kindergarten children know some of the Mother Goose rhymes so that this 
study helps to make an easy transition from kindergarten to first grade. 

Very complete instructions for teachers have been prepared and if teachers 
use these instructions carefully, practically all skills necessary for reading readi- 
ness will be developed. Ability to follow directions, training in enunciation and 
pronunciation, observation and memory, recalling ideas in sequence, and develop- 
ing meaningful concepts and vocabulary are a few of the important skills espe- 
cially developed. This work is superior to anything we have done before and 
forms a splendid background for the pre-primer that follows it. Other work 
books of a similar nature will be continued through the first and second grades. 

We are getting beneficial results from the program already described and this 
work will be extended and intensified. 

As soon as the children learn to read the pre-primer, some of them will be taken 
back to the kindergarten occasionally to read for those who will be in the first 
grade next term. This will cultivate a greater desire on the part of the kinder- 
garten children to read and will stimulate the first graders to do better in their 
work. 

The Parent Problem—We have many parents of foreign birth or extraction 
who speak a foreign language in the home. They do not understand our methods 
and some even go so far as to punish a child for not learning to read more quickly 
and fluently, when the child is not ready to meet the reading difficulties. Many 
of these people can be convinced if we can have them for private interviews. 
No doubt by persistent efforts on our part we shall in time convince these parents. 

a 


New World Neighbors 


Eight new titles have been added to the original eight books in the New 
World Neighbors, those delightful story books for children published by the 
D. C. Heath Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. This 
time these stories are about Ootah of Greenland, Finnar of Iceland, boys and 
girls of Canada—together with other neighbors to the South—Rico of Chile, 
Malku of Bolivia, children of Mexico and Central America—and six great men 
of Brazil. These new titles convey information on daily life, customs, legends, 
history, and resources of the various countries. 

Use these remarkably inexpensive books as Social Studies or for recreational 
reading; as a nucleus for building a unit of work on the countries they cover; 
or for stimulating further study in geography and history. 
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Clubs for Children of the Intermediate 
Grades 


Alice M. Dobie 


Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


When listening to a group of children talking informally, one cannot help 
wondering how persistent has been the effort during their school life to help them 
express their thoughts coherently and in acceptable language. Many children 
seem to have two levels of oral expression. During a class period, where attention 
is focused to some degree on correct speech, they do fairly well, but during a 
discussion, where there is eagerness to put one’s ideas before the group, many 
crudities of speech creep in, and there is an obvious lack of ability to state ideas 
or plans clearly. 

Realizing that class drill was not accomplishing the desired results, the teacher 
felt that some other way of making children speech conscious must be found, 
if better speech were to function to any worth while degree in their natural con- 
versation. This article will tell in detail how one fifth grade teacher worked with 
her pupils, and will mention with less detail the procedures in other groups, as 
the campaign for better speech progressed. 

Launching the Plan—Knowing that children of the intermediate grades 
like clubs, one teacher decided to organize her group into a language club. Her 
plan was to have considerable discussion during the next few days, watching for 
an opportunity to present her idea in a natural way. That opportunity came 
when one child corrected a language error made by another child. 

The teacher remarked that it might be interesting to list the errors made dur- 
ing discussions, and suggested that each child might list his own errors, as well 
as those made by others. The class decided to follow this suggestion. At first it 
was fun, but as the list grew, realizing how numerous these errors were, some of 
the children began to do some serious thinking. The teacher agreed that the 
situation was far from desirable, but at the same time, she pointed out that the 
fact they recognized their errors as such, made her believe that they could dis- 
cover a way to improve. Various suggestions were made, as—penalties for errors; 
posters with slogans, placed about the room as reminders of desirable speech; or 
correcting each other any time an error was made. None of these had the popular 
appeal necessary for whole-hearted support. However, in one thing the children 
were united—that they needed to improve their way of talking, and must put 
on some kind of campaign in order to improve. The teacher suggested that a cam- 
paign called for organization, and although each child must feel responsible for 
its success, there was need for a leader of the organization. Such a leader might 
be called a chairman or president. Then came the suggestion that they might 
have a club. 

Further discussion showed that the children knew very little about how to 
conduct a club. The teacher explained that some adult organizations had a par- 
liamentarian to help them when they were at a loss as to how to proceed. She 
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suggested that she might act as such for them, and this was a most satisfactory 
arrangement. 

After more discussion and some coaching, the children elected a president, 
secretary, and treasurer. Later, they added a program committee. They also chose 
the name, The Good English Club. The teacher gave definite training in parlia- 
mentary procedure in addressing the chairman, waiting for recognition, making 
a motion, voting on a motion, etc. The children enjoyed the formality of a meeting 
conducted as approved by adults. They seriously discussed how to overcome 
speech errors and slang. It was suggested that each child select the correction that 
he felt he needed most, and work on that. They decided to meet once each week 
and report success. 

Report of a Meeting One Month Later—At the appointed time for The 
Good English Club meeting, the president took his place at a table at the front 
of the room. The other officers quickly came to their places, and the children in 
the room put their work away. The president stood an instant in order to be sure 
that all were ready and then said, “The meeting of The Good English Club will 
now come to order. The secretary will call the roll. Each member will respond 
with an English error which has been corrected.” As he sat, the Secretary stood 
and began calling the roll. The following are some of the responses: 


— 


used to say “drownded,” but now I say “drowned.” 
said “ain’t”; now I say “isn’t” or “aren’t.” 
say “Yes” instead of “Ya.” 


I 
I 
I used to say “haven’t nothing,” now I say “haven’t anything.” 
I used to say, “Gee whiz!” but now I don’t. 

I have changed “ain’t got no” to “haven’t any.” 

I 


used to say “me and him,” but now I say “he and I.” etc. 


Thus the roll call proceeded until each of the forty-one children had made a 
response. At the request of the president the secretary read the following minutes 
of the last meeting: 


The Good English Club was called to order by its president, Bob Poppe, on May 15 at 
1:45 p.m., at the Lincoln School in Room 5A. There were forty-one members present. 

The minutes were read and approved. 

After some discussion, an art committee was appointed by the president with Bernadine 
O'Connor as chairman. This committee was to prepare some Good English posters to 
display at the next meeting. 

Donna Mae Anderson, chairman of the program committee, presented the titles of 
three original plays on which committee members were working. She told something about 
these plays, and the Club voted “The Crying Cat” the best. It was decided to give this 
play at the next meeting. 

It was moved by Peter Hotton and seconded by Euline Sterling that we respond to the 
roll call by telling a speech error which has been corrected. The motion was carried. 

As there was no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


Lots Greco, Secretary. 


After these minutes were approved, the president asked if there was any old 
business. One of the children arose, saying “Mr. President, I believe there 
were to be some posters displayed by the artists of the class,” to which the presi- 
dent replied, “Will the chairman of the art committee display the posters?” The 
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chairman had four posters which were explained by those who had made them, 
Each poster was 18” x 36”, and had to do with better speech. After the posters 
were displayed, the president asked, “‘What is your pleasure as to these posters?” 
A little girl moved that these posters be displayed in the room to remind the 
children to be careful of their speech. This was seconded by one of the boys, 
voted upon, and passed. 

Next, the president asked whether there was any more old business. There be. 
ing none, he asked about new business. This brought about a discussion as to 
how to respond to the roll call at the next meeting. Suggestions were made that 
the response be made with a good English slogan. Another suggestion was that 
the response be made with an original good English poem. Differences of opinion 
were settled by the suggestion that those who wished to do so, might respond 
with a poem; the others, with a slogan. This was then stated as a motion, sec- 
onded, voted upon, and carried. 

The president asked whether there was any further business. There being none, 
he was told by Miss Sims, the parliamentarian, that he could ask for a motion 
to adjourn the business meeting in order that the program committee might pre. 
sent their play. This was done, and the meeting was turned over to the program 
committee. The chairman stated that they would give the play, “The Crying Cat,’ 
which was an original play in two scenes on which all of the actors had worked. 

Synopsis of the Play—lIn the neighborhood was a very bad cat which used 
slang every time it opened its mouth. It was decided that since this cat belonged 
to no person, it must be caught and sent away. A trap was set, and the cat was 
caught. As it struggled to free itself, along came a brother and sister, who began 
to feel very sorry for the cat. After talking with the cat, the children decided to 
offer it a home on the condition that it use no more slang. Rather reluctantly the 
cat consented to this agreement; therefore, was released from the trap and 
accompanied the children home. 

In the second scene, the parents wondered what could be delaying the children. 
Soon the children arrived, bringing in the cat. After coaxing on the part of the 
children, and discussion between the parents, permission was given that the cat 
might have a home on condition that it pattern its speech after that of the family. 

The play, which was written and rehearsed with no help from the teacher, was 
very good, and received unstinted applause from the club members. 

At its conclusion, the president adjourned the meeting. 

The Teacher’s Part—After the meeting, the children asked the teacher if 
she had any suggestions. The teacher complimented them for expressing their 
thoughts well and for making no errors in speech. She did, however, express the 
wish that a vote of thanks had been given to the poster committee for their fine 
work, for this was a customary procedure, and the committee was deserving of 
appreciation. She suggested that it might be done at the next meeting. 

In this meeting the teacher had demonstrated correct parliamentary proced- 
ure; had helped the secretary write the minutes of the first meeting; and had dis- 
cussed each meeting with the children. 

Was there real value? Naturally, the question arises as to whether The Good 
English Club was of lasting value. Perhaps this question may be answered by 
telling about a visit of this group of children the following year, when, as sixth 
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graders, they were with a different teacher. They had a club. True, it was no longer 
The Good English Club, but it was The Hobby Club. Several members were dem- 
onstrating or displaying hobbies, and telling how they became interested in them. 
They had become collectors of stamps, dolls, books, pictures, buttons, games, 
and many other things. Some could tie many different types of knots; others 
had needlework; while still others were writing plays or poems. It was a most 
interesting session, but most gratifying was the fact that those who talked did 
so fluently, with very few errors in English and no slang. They answered well 
the questions asked by other members, and a fine spirit of courtesy prevailed. 

Other Groups Have Clubs—One fourth grade became a Current Events 


events. These standards combined better speech with better posture, and were as 
follows: 


I. We expect the speaker to (1) Stand straight and look at the audience; (2) Speak 
distinctly; (3) Talk in sentences; and (4) Know what he is going to tell well enough 
to make it interesting to the audience. 

II. We expect the audience to be courteous. 


At the conclusion of a report, the chairman asked for suggestions. It was inter- 
esting and gratifying to note that criticisms were constructive and given in a 
friendly way. There seemed to be no tension or nervousness on the part of any 
child who participated. Sometimes the teacher made a suggestion, but more often 
suggestions came from pupils. 

A sixth grade organized a Health Club. This was conducted very much like 
The Good English Club. They were coached in parliamentary procedure. On the 
day visited, they responded to the roll call by telling of a health habit, as,—I 
brush my teeth after eating; I sleep with my windows open; I wash my hands 
before eating; etc. These children also discussed and planned for a party in a 
way that would have done credit to adults. Their concluding number was a very 
interesting health play, written and directed by one of their members. 

Other grades had Book Clubs whose members reported on books which they 
had read with enjoyment. Other members dramatized a portion of a story. At 
one Book Club meeting, a committee presented a clever portrayal of books on a 
bookshelf, each book telling just enough about itself to arouse in the listeners a 
desire to read that book. 

Conclusion—We believe in clubs. Almost all intermediate grade children 
are interested in clubs. They like the formality of parliamentary procedure. 
Then, too, there is a feeling of happiness and of importance in belonging to an 
organized group. Opportunity is given for the practice of desirable expression— 
a much needed activity. Perfection does not come easily; perhaps not at all, 
but, if our pupils show improvement and give wholehearted support to the over- 
coming of undesirable speech habits, then surely we are somewhat nearer our 
desired goal. That teacher, who has the ability to arouse in her pupils an aware- 
ness of their language problems in such a way that they feel a need for improve- 
ment, has made a valuable contribution, not only to their progress, but also to 
the development of poise and personality. 
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Report of the Committee on Resolutions 
of the 
Wisconsin Elementary School Principals 


The Wisconsin Elementary School Principals’ Association believes that the 
work of the elementary school is of fundamental importance to our educational 
program. We firmly believe that the guidance, which consists of the total 
school experiences, and which can be given to the children of elementary 
school age, can be the most fruitful in desirable results of that experienced 
at any school age. Because of this belief, we urge that all workers chosen 
for the elementary school be of the very highest type of manhood and woman- 
hood available. To aid in the selecting of the best available workers for the 
elementary school we urge the careful study and consistent promotion of the 
following factors: 

Educational Requirements—The basic educational requirements of teachers in our 
elementary and secondary schools should be equal in amount. 

National Defense Program—oOur schools must be prepared to serve the nation at war. 
All cooperation and support should be given to authorized groups working toward the 
welfare of school children along the various phases of Civilian National Defense. We are 
anxious and eager now, as in the past, to serve to the best of our capacities in meeting 
present emergencies while maintaining our full responsibilities to the youth of our nation. 
Our schools and all means of education play a very important part in the maintenance 
of our democracy. We urge that those who plan the defense needs of our democracy do 
not overlook the necessity of maintaining the highest possible level of support of educational 
services which are so important a part of our democracy. 

Educational Revisions—Complete aid, cooperation and use of facilities should be offered 
to any competent groups working on the revision of the elementary school curriculum. 

Full support should be offered to the secondary schools in any movements made by them 
for the revision of the secondary school curriculum. 

Interest and support should be extended to the committees of secondary principals and 
superintendents in their study and investigation for the revision of university entrance 
requirements. 

Teachers Salaries—Salaries should be maintained at such levels as to attract the highest 
type of teaching talent available for the boys and girls of our nation. 

N. E. A. and Summer Conferences—Wisconsin principals should make an earnest effort 
to participate in the Summer Meetings of the N.E.A. at Denver, the Conference of the 
National Department of Elementary School Principals at Boulder, and the Summer Con- 
ference for Administrators at the University of Wisconsin, during 1942. 


The Wisconsin Elementary School Principals’ Association expresses _ its 
appreciation to its officers for their very effective work in guiding our organi- 
zation during the past year. Also to members of the Department of Public 
Instruction, the Office of the Wisconsin Education Association, the State 
Teachers Colleges, and the School of Education of the University of Wisconsin 
which so willingly cooperated in the work of our organization. We also wish 
to express our appreciation to the many people who participated in this 
conference and to all committees and individuals who have aided in making 
our growing organization a force in elementary education, and especially to 
those responsible for our excellent bulletin which enables us to keep in touch 
with all phases of our association.—Signed: Wittarp R. MENZEL 

* Adopted at the State Meeting, March 28, 1942. Marion Ross 
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Have you been 
using Paul Mc- 
Kee’s Language 
for Meaning series? 
The provisions for 
more effective 
work in language 
which have made 


MW 
( quia Psaninatal 
7) ALTIMITA 

these books so 

valuable to teach- 


ers in the lower grades are now presented 
in a series for the junior high school years— 
English for Meaning. Making Meaning Clear 
and Expressing Ideas Clearly are the first 
two books in this series. Specifically and 
systematically, they teach and review the 
language jobs confronting the pupil in his 
daily life. They break down each into its 
several parts, and provide cumulative instruc- 
tion and practice on each part as well as 
on the whole. 

The McKee Workbooks can be used with 
these language series. They offer exercises 
that check the pupil’s understanding of the 
principles of oral as well as written English 
as English, they can be used in your present 
class set-up, even if you do not have a basal 
textbook in the hands of each child. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 















* * * 


Market Day and Holiday, by Virginia Ol- 
cott, is the latest of the World’s Children 
Series. Eight short stories of children in eight 
different countries give boys and girls of 
intermediate grade age a keen interest in the 
customs of other lands. They develop a real 
insight into the simple, everyday life of the 
people in France, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Italy, Switzerland, Mexico, Japan, and Pales- 
tin—lands which in general correspond to 
type regions included in most geography 
courses for the fourth year. Each story tells 
of one very special day, representative of 
each country. The children’s activities are 
seen against a distinctive background, rich 
in local color. This book is invaluable in giv- 
ing them colorful, delightful, and charac- 
teristic stories which will help them develop 
this understanding, more essential now than 
ever before. 


Silver Burdett Company, 45 East 17th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Educational Psychology by Arthur I. Gates, 
Arthur T. Fersild, T. R. McConnell, Robert 
C. Challman, provides a survey of the facts 
and principles of educational psychology 
which, in the opinion of the authors, will be 
of most value to students preparing for the 
teaching profession. This volume is the re- 
sult of an attempt primarily to offer material 
which will help the teacher to see his pro- 
fessional activities with deeper insight and in 
broader relationships and to carry forward 
his work with more competence and satisfac- 
tion. It is not a collection of four sections, 
each the independent product of one author, 
but the book as a whole is the product of 
a team. The authors have endeavored to 
make the volume stand on its own feet by 
avoiding unnecessary ambiguities and tech- 
nicalities, by defining and illustrating unusual 
but necessary technical terms, and by making 
the text as lucid and unified as possible. 

The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


History is often more exciting than fiction. 
Famous Explorers for Boys and Girls by 
Ramon Peyton Coffman and Nathan G. 
Goodman proves this statement by its stories 
of adventure and daring. With each biog- 
raphy the story of man’s search for knowl- 
edge of the world he lives in comes to life 
for the reader in the factual accounts of the 
great explorers, from Marco Polo to Admiral 
Byrd. This book tells the human side of the 
explorers and their activities. The map of 
the world unfolds for the reader as he travels 
with Leif Ericson to Vinland, with Magellan 
around the world, to the South Sea Islands 
with Captain Cook, into darkest Africa with 
Dr. Livingstone, and to the frozen wastes of 
South Polar regions with Admiral Byrd. The 
authors have produced a book for young 
people that will be read, enjoyed, and re- 
read as long as the adventurous spirit is 
part of youth. 

A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Learning is in the Air 
See picture appearing on front cover 


Henry Gichner, Washington, D. C., came around 
the corner of his home to find his son, David (stand- 
ing), and Donald Miller, a neighbor boy, building 
a radio set, and took their picture. This beginning 
training had started in an elementary school. 


Just because June vacation is nearly here, it is 
no sign that learning will be stopped until school 
begins again in September. Headquarters has re- 
ceived a letter from one principal who says he is 


going to see how many of his pupils he can keep 
busy this summer doing useful jobs, that this ac- 
tivity will be his contribution to war work. How 
fortunate the students of this school will be! 


Never has there been a time when elementary 
school principals carried such a heavy responsibility. 
And there has never been a better opportunity to 
serve our nation. 


What have you planned for your students? 














